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THE 


PROSPECT, &c. 


MY DEAR COUNTRYMEN, 


OU are now threatened with an Invaſion 
from the French. Our enemies have often 
talked of making a deſcent on the coaſt of Eng- . 
land, but now they are in earneſt: and vaſt 
preparations are they making for this purpoſe. 
. And indeed, there are many things to lead them 
to make the attempt. For in the firſt place, 
having carried every thing before them in other 
parts of the world, there 1s nothing left for their 
numerous afmies to do, but to fight with us. 
And how much muſt they defire the conqueſt 
of England, on account of the vaſt treaſures that ' 
are lodged in this country : for of all the nations 
they have hitherto plundered, none of them are 
to be compared, in point of wealth, to our own 
proſperous country. What a tempting object, 
therefore, muſt England be to theſe plunderers ! 
O how they long to have the handling of 
our guineas; to empty. our warehouſes ; and 
43 to 
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to tranſport the rich produce of our lands! The 
immenſe booty they would be poſſeſſed of by 
conquering this country, is enough to lead them 
to make the attempt, let the riſk be ever fo 
great: eſpecially, when it is conſidered, that if 


they ſhould ſucceed in this, then they will have 


accompliſhed the object they have long defired 
that 1s, to be the maſters of the world, and to 
domineer over all nations, 


And even if they have little hope of ſucceed- 
ing, ſtill there is a great deal to lead them to 
make the attempt. For the perſons who at 
preſent have the government of France in their 
hands, have reaſon to fear, that if they do not 
find ſomething for their ſoldiers to do abroad, 
they will make dreadful work at home : they 
will turn their arms upon their own country; 
deſtroy their preſent rulers; and ſet up for them- 
ſelves. The perſons, therefore, who now govern 
France, very wiſely animate their immenſe ar- 
mies to attempt the invaſion of England; know- 
ing, that if they periſh in the attempt, ſo much 
the better for thoſe who rule over them: the 
2 in power will get rid of thouſands of 

loody and unmanageable ruffians, and will ſave 
their own throats from being cut. So that they 
are ſure to be gainers by the event; whether it 
be conqueſt, or defeat. 


Having, therefore, ſo many reaſons for en- 
deavouring to invade England, there can be no 
doubt 
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doubt of their making the attempt. The 
government of France has nothing to loſe but 
the lives of its ſubjects, and for them it ſeems to 
care but little: the more there be killed, the 


fewer there will be to feed; and the fewer there 
will be to dread. | 


: And now, ſince there can be no doubt that 
our enemies will attempt to invade us, let us 
* conſider what would be the conſequences of their 
: ſucceeding ; I mean to the labouring people of 
; this country. 


: Now there is no way of judging what the 
French are likely to do here, but by knowing 
' what they have done in other countries which 
they have conquered. Of their behaviour in 
thoſe places which they have ſubdued, we have 


| 
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: abundant information. Their greedineſs and 
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their cruelty to all orders of people have been 
ſuch, that one cannot read the accounts of them 
without horror. It is quite a miſtaken notion, 


that none ſuffered by them but the rich. The 
large contributions which they levied for a 
and 


for flower, for bread, for oxen, for ſheep, 
for ſhoes, injured the pooreſt of the unfortunate 
inhabitants who fell under their power, by making 
a ſcarcity of theſe neceſſary articles of life. Yea, 
we find, that they not only made large demands 
of theſe articles for their own conſumption, but 
that when their neceſſities were ſupplied, they 
would wantonly deſtroy what they could not 
A 4 uſe : 
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uſe : not ſparing the cottages, and furniture of 


the poor, to which they frequently ſet fire. Nor 
is this all. The poor man was not only obliged 
to ſubmit to have his watch taken out of his fob, 
his money taken out of his pocket, his ſhoes 


taken off from his feet, and his little ſtock of 


houfhold furniture burned, but to have his wife, 
or his daughter debauched before his eyes. 
Some of theſe poor women were, in conſequence 
of their humiliation, ſent to their graves, after 
having lingered awhile under the pains of a 
loathſome diſeaſe. But others of them were 
diſpatched in leſs time; being violated by ſo 
many, as to expire in conſequence of the num- 
bers to whom they were forced to ſubmit, 


This 1s what they have done in the places 
which they have taken; as you may learn from 
many authentic publications, not one of which 
has ever been contradicted *, Now what reaſon, 
my countrymen, have we to think, that ſhould 
they conquer us, they will behave better to us 
than they have done to others? Have they any 
partiality for us? So far from it, that if there be 
nation upon the face of the earth which they 


© As thoſe to whom this paper is addreſſed have not 


much time to read, I would recommend one ſmall book 


to their peruſal, which will be ſufficient to inform them of 
the behaviour of the French ſoldiery towards thoſe whom 
they can ſubdue. I mean Mr. Aufrere's Account of the 
Behaviour of the french in Suabia. Sold by Hatchard, 
Piccadilly, and by Meſirs. Rivingtons. 
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hate more than they do the reſt of mankind, it 
is England. They are mad with inveteracy 
againſt us, becauſe they cannot have their will 
of us, as they have had of other nations. There- 
fore be it remembered, that if they can but 
have as much power over us as they have had 
over other people, there is reaſon to believe, 
that they will be quite as ſavage and as cruel to 
us; nay probably more ſo: becauſe it is evident 
that they have a particular ſpite againſt this 
country. 


It will be ſaid, perhaps, that they bear an 
affection towards ſuch Engliſhmen as agree with 
them in their political ſentiments; and that theſe 
may expect ſome favcur from the invaders. I 
aſk, how are they to diſtinguiſh them from the 
reſt, when they come? No; my countrymen, 
their attack will be indiſcriminate, In the fury 
of their onſet, there will be no time for enquiry. 


They will not ſtop to aik any man, whether he 


be a republican or a royaliſt. He who is found 
upon Engliſh ground, will be thereby conſidered 
as the prey of the conqueror ; let him be rich, 
or poor; jacobin, or loyaliſt ; pitite, or foxite. 


No doubt but they will be firſt attracted to the 
houſes of the great ; becauſe there they will find 
the moſt plunder. You will probably ſee ſome. 
of them buſy enough within doors; tearing down 
rich hangings; breaking open drawers, cheſts, 
and cloſcts; laying their hands upon all that is 

AG valuable ; 


E 
valuable; while others are employed without 


doors in ſeizing horſes, cattle, and ſheep, where- 
ever they can find them. But do not rt that 


they will give any part of their plunder to you, 
the poorer ſubjects of this realm. No; you 
will ſee them load waggon after waggon, with 
the booty they have collected: and you, without 
doubt, will be required to aſſiſt them in packing, 
and loading. You will be made to harneſs the 
horſes, and to drive the teams down to the water- 
fide, that from thence the ſpoil may be conveyed 
to France. And when you have done this, and 
they have no further occaſion for your ſervice, 
they will probably reward you for your trouble, 
by depriving you of your watch, by taking your 
money out of your pocket, and your hat from off 
your head ; and if you have a good pair of ſhoes 
on, theſe it 1s likely they will eaſe you of: and 
then you may find your way back again, as well 
as you can, to your own home, without a far- 
thing of money about you, to get one pint of 
beer on the road. 


Why, Engliſhmen ! could you bear this? To 
be the drudges and ſla ves of a parcel of outlandiſh 
fellows, who come {warming here like vermin 
to rob us of our own. But all this you muſt 
bear, if theſe fellows become our maſters; yea, 
and much more ; as I ſhall preſently ſhew. 


But let me return to the poor ill-treated 
Engliſhman, who has been diſmiſſed from the 
| water- 
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5 
water- ſide, without money, and without ſhoes. 


He reaches home at laſt, faint and foot-ſore. 
And what does he find at home, even ſuppoſing 


that his houſe be ſtanding, which it is ten to one 
i it be? It is ten to one but he find that his houſe 


has been burnt down to the ground in his ab- 
ſence. But even, I ſay, ſuppoſing that not to 
be the caſe, what does he find at home? little 


more than an empty houſe. He finds that the 


greedy enemy has not ſpared the cottage, any 
more than the palace. The beſt of his furniture, 
for which he worked hard, is gone. For every 
invader will be for carrying away ſomething. 
The officers will ſerve themſelves out of the ſpoils 


of the great houſes; they will leave little in 


them for the common ſoldiers to take: Theſe 
laſt, of courſe, will ſeize on the property of the 
poor. What the poor poſſeſs, an officer would 
not think good enough for him ; but a coat, a 
pair of ſheets, or blankets, a good pot, or kettle, 
is worth a common ſoldier's taking: and con- 
ſidering what numbers there will be of theſe 
men, it is a great chance if there be any thing 
left in the houſes of the poor, but what is too 


- bulky to remove, or too old to be worth carry- 


ing away. 


Some poor man will ſay to me, perhaps, Well, 
if they take my all, they will not have much; 
for my all is but little. But friends and fellow- 
countrymen, this is not the caſe with every one 
of you; many of you have got a number of tidy 
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things about you: and if it were not ſo, ſtill re- 
member, that you have got a great deal to loſe. 
I know, indeed, that y,u have not much pro- 
perty, but there is ſometh. ng that you value 
more than you do cloaths, or houſhold goods. 
You have wives and daughters. Do you think 
that ſavage invaders would ſpare theſe ? Not 
they truly. Your poor weeping wives, and your 
virgin daughters, whoſe characters no man has 
ever yet been able to ſpeak againſt, muſt ſubmit 
to that which is worſe than death. French ſol- 
diers will not regard their tears, nor the wringing 
of their hands, nor their moving intreaties made 
upon their knees, to thoſe brutes in human 
ſhape. Nor wil: it be in your power, if they 
be maſters, ro defend your wives and children 
from them. The father, the huſband, or the 
brother, will be, perhaps, tied up to a corner 
of the room, and made to witneſs the humiliation 


of a daughter, a wife, or a ſiſter. O cutting 


thought to a Britiſh heart ! worſe than the plun- 
dering of his houſe—worle, ten thouſand times, 
than the deſtruction of all his little property 


This, my dear countrymen, this is what we 


have reafon to lcok for, at the hands of French 


maſters. This 1s no more than what they have 
done to others. From their behaviour in other 
places, we form our conjectures of what will be 
their behaviour kere, if they can carry their 
point. But O who can tamely yield to this ! 
Awake, awake, Engliſnmen! Let ſlaves ſubmit 
to 
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to tyrants, but ſhall freemen follow their ex- 
ample ? Shall we, who have been ſo long famed 


for patriotiſm, and for courage, ſink at laſt into 


cowards ? Shall we meanly Turrender our rich 
and happy country, our perſonal liberty, the 
fruits of our labours, the faithful partners of our 
lives, and our ſpotleſs virgins, to a nation which 


wie have hitherto been able to ſet at defiance ? 


To theſe things, I am perſuaded, you cannot 
quietly ſubmit. Only I ain afraid of one thing, 


That ſome perſons who wiſh well to the French, 


may perſuade you that you have nothing of 
this to «fear. They may, in order that this 
country may become a prey to the enemy, per- 
ſuade you, that it is only againſt the rich peo- 
ple, that the French deſign any harm. Well; 
we will grant then, that the principal object the 
French have in view, is to down with the rich; 
and that they do not mean to offer the poor 
people any injury. | 


Now you ſhall ſee, how you will ſuffer, even 
on this ſuppoſition ; which I belieye to be much 
too favourable to the character of the invaders, 
Ha my countrymen, that would be a black 

day for the common people, in which you 


ſhould ſee the rich laid low. 


For conſider what plenty of employment there 
is for working people, through the rich having 
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vou find fault with their having ſo many good 


things; but remember, that though they pend \ 


much money on them, they ſpent a great deal of 2 
it among you. I will make that out to you very 


clearly. 


Here is a man of great fortune, who chuſes 
to build himſelf a new houſe; or to alter, or 
enlarge the one he already lives in. Well; this 
makes plenty of work for bricklayers, plaſ- 
terers, carpenters, joiners, ſmiths, plumbers, l 
glaziers, and painters. Suppoſe he had been 
contented to live in the old houſe, juſt as it 


was; why then he would have kept, perhaps, a 


thouſand pounds in his pocket: inſtead of that, 
he has ſpent it; but among whom has he ſpent 21 
this ſum ? why the greater part of it has been 
divided among the aforeſaid bricklayers, car- 
nters, &c. Perhaps he thinks his furniture * 
is old faſhioned; he will have new furniture. 
This makes plenty of work for cabinet-makers, 
upholders, carvers, gilders, and carpet-weavers. 
oy perhaps he has a mind to alter his garden; 
lant a ſhrubbery; to raife a mount; or 
be e a canal: this gives bread to gardeners, and 


finds employment for a great number of interior 


labourers. If he love fine cloaths, this occaſions 
employment to wool-combers, ſpinners, cloth- 
weavers, ſtocking-weavers, taylors, tanners, ſhoe- | 
makers, button-makers, buckle-makers, hatters, 


&c. If he choſe to have a great many ſervants, 


this enables you ſoon to get your children off 
your | 


nd girls, whom you woul 
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when their money is gone? Where is the brick- 
layer, the carpenter, the ſmith, the taylor, &c. 
&c. to get bread, when the rich man, who had 
Ho much employment for them, has got no 
money to lay out? How can the ſmaller wheels 
in a mill be kept going, if the great wheel, 
which puts all the reſt in motion, be broken? 
Such is the rich man to the labouring part of 
the community, when he lives expenſively, and 
pays well. He gives employment, and bread, 
to vaſt numbers, who while they are adminiſter- 
ing to his pleaſures, are getting bread for them- 
elves and their families. 


But how is any thing of this kind to be done, 


But when the owners of thoſe great houſes in 


2} which you now find employment are driven from 
them, what are you to do? You may indeed go 
and take poſſeſſion of their empty manſions; 
but what are you to live upon, in them? You 
may indeed rip up the floors, and tear down 
the wainſcotting, for fuel; with theſe ſpoils you 
may for a while warm yourſelves with rouſing 
7 fires : but can you fill your bellies with theſe 
materials? Can you make a meal on oak, or 


deal? 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps in reply to this you will ſay, though 
tour old employers could no longer give us 
© bread, we ſhould find work from new maſters.” 
— By the bye, you have never tried them; and 
therefore don't know what ſort of maſters they 
will prove. But let that be as it may, I think 
there is reaſon to believe, that were the French 
to get poſſeſſion of our iſland, there would not 
be, for a great while to come, any ſufficient em- 
ployment for the working people; and that one 
conſequence of a ſucceſsful invaſion would be, 
that hundreds of them would periſh for want of 


food. 


For what with the quantity of money which 
would in that caſe be carried out of the country, 
and the vaſt ſums that would be hidden, and the 
diſtruſt and confuſion that would prevail every 
where, ali trade would be at a ſtand: and hereby, 
thouſands of manufacturers, artizans and labour- 
ers, muſt be thrown out of employment. 


And when trade and manufactures are ſtopped, 
then agriculture will fail. The farmer will not 
lay out his money for ſeed, nor hire labourers 
to work the land, if he have no chance of getting 


his money back again with intereſt, by ſelling 


his Crop, when he brings it to market. And 
what cnance will he have of this, if the nume- 
rous tribes of manufacturers, mechanics, &c. 
have no money to buy the neceſſaries of life? 
and how can they have money, if there be no 


employment for them ?—Perhaps ſome ef you 
have 
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and other claſſes of working people, the more 


producing more, it will produce Jeſs. Nay, 
perhaps in many places, even the common cul- 


Bb 
have not conſidered, how a briſk trade tends to 
make the land produce more than it otherwiſe 
would. But that may be made to appear very 
clear to you, thus ; the more employment there 
is for carpenters, ſmiths, weavers, ſhoemakers, 


able are they to pay for their bread; and to 
have a little good meat and drink, as well as 
bread. This encourages the farmer and grazier 
to raiſe more grain, or rear more cattle, To 
ſpeak of one article only; the manufacturers 
and other working people having all of them 
money to receive on Saturday night, are able to 
pay for their bread. This makes the baker's 
trade briſk. The baker's trade being good, 
makes the miller's trade good; and the proſ- 
perity of the miller's trade keeps farming alive 
for the farmer being ſure to find a cuſtomer for 
what he brings to market, 1s thereby encou- 
raged to lay out more money on his land in 
draining, weeding, laying on manure, &c.; by 
this, his farm produces perhaps a third more than 
it would have done, if he had not laid out theſe 
expences upon it. So that here is one third 
more of the neceſſaries of life raiſed for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the people, through the briſkneſs of 
trade. But if trade ſhould ſtagnate, then theſe 
improvements being expenſive will be diſcon- 
tinued. The land will be neglected: inſtead of 


tivation will ceaſe, to ſay nothing of improve- 
ments, 


1 
ments. In many places, it is probable, the land 
will not be ſown; the tenant thinking it better 
to live upon what he has by him, than to lay 
out his money for ſeed, and labour, when there 
is little proſpect of his ever ſeeing his money 
again. 


And what muſt be the conſequence of this 
neglect of agriculture? If the land bear not 
enough for the ſupport of the inhabitants, then 
famine—famine, with all its horrors, will ſtare 
us in the face. | 


Nor will there be any relief for the poor, if 
the cauſe of ſuch diſtreſſes be a french invaſion.— 
The rich people, who in the laſt ſcarcity con- 
tributed to the ſupport of the poor, will be no 
longer able to afford them aſſiſtance. More- 
over, there will be no pariſh relief for the 
ſtarving pariſhioner to look to; for the want of 
money, the loſs of trade, and the confuſion of 
the times, will prevent the collecting of the 
poors rates“. Nor will there be any hoſpital 
for the reception of the diſeaſed poor ; for the 


rich, who bore the expence of thoſe charitable 


inſtitutions, will be no longer able to ſupport 
them : being deprived of all their property, 


* Tt ought to be remembered, that the French govern- 
ment, with all its boaſted regard to the comfort of the 
common people, has never yet decreed any rate for the 
maintenance of the poor. 


they 
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they may want the neceſſaries of life for them- 
ſelves, inſtead of having any thing to give away 
to others. 


Theſe are the bleſſings which the French 
ſtand ready to beſtow on the common people of 
England, You ſee how much you are likely to 
be the better for them, ſhould they be able to 
accompliſh their deſigns. I have endeavoured, 
my countrymen, to apprize you of the worſt 
that may happen, that you may be excited to 


the uſe of ſuch means as may, with the bleſſing 


of God, prevent the threatened evil, 


There is nothing which is more to be guarded 
againſt in theſe times, than a ſpirit of diſunion. 
The agents of our enemies would perſuade one 
part of the people that they have nothing to 
fear from the French; thereby endeavouring to 
prevent that conſolidation of the national ſtrength, 
which our preſent ſituation calls for. They en- 
deavour to weaken the whole force of the com- 
munity, by dividing it into parts. But, O my 
countrymen, guard againſt their inſinuations. 
Now, if ever, be united. Stop not now to en- 
quire, who were the beginners of the war— 
whoſe fault it is that the evil is come upon us: 
It is come; and we muſt fight it out. We have 
endeavoured to obtain peace; but it is evident 
that our enemies are not deſirous of ſettling the 
difference. They make ſuch demands as they 
know we will not comply with: nor do we 


know, 


E 
know, to this hour, that they would make peace 
with us, even if we did comply with them. 


Let us lay aſide all our private opinions, and 
inſtantly combine in endeavouring to prevent 
the common danger. It would be an infatua- 
tion to loſe time, and let the danger increaſe 
upon us, while one party. is accuſing the other. 
It the houſe be on fire, let every man take a 
bucket of water; it is no time, while the flames 


are ſpreading, to enquire how, or through whom, 
the misfortune happened. 


Your all is at ſtake. The foe that threatens 


to invade you, will be as terrible to the poor, as 
to the rich. Riſe up, therefore, Engliſhmen, as 
one man; and reſiſt the approach of thoſe ene- 
mies, whoſe lawleſs hands will ſpare neither your 
religion, nor your liberty, nor your property, 
nor your domeſtic comforts, If they are per- 
mitted to come hither, plunder, poverty, and 
famine, will come with them. Now, my coun- 
trymen, ycu can call what you have your own. 
You can enjoy the fruit of your labours. You 
can be maſters of your own houſes. If a vil- 
lain offer an inſult to your wives, or your daugh- 
ters, you can chaſtiſe him, be he whom he may 
whether he wear a laced coat or a ragged one. 
But farewell to all theſe privileges, if the French 
be not kept from our ſhores, 


If 
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If therefore you ſet any value on theſe privi- 
leges, neglect not the uſe of thoſe means which 
may be neceſſary to preſerve them. Be ready 
to act in concert with thoſe, who may ſtand 
forth in the defence of all that is dear to us: for 
you have not only ſomething of your own to 


defend, but you have an intereſt like wiſe in pro- 


tecting the property of the rich; as hath been 
clearly proved in the foregoing pages. 


If you be called to learn the uſe of arms, 
believe not thoſe calumniators, who would per- 
ſuade you, that when government exhorts the 
people to arm, it means to trepan them into 
military ſervice. Nothing can be more abſurd 
than ſuch an inſinuation. Government muſt in 
the nature of things wiſh, that neither trade nor 
agriculture may be interrupted by the war; 
which they muſt be, if every man becomes a 
ſoldier. All that is meant by exhorting you to 


learn the uſe of arms is this, that in caſe you 


ſhould be obliged to employ them in your own 
defence, you may know how to uſe them with 
more eaſe, dexterity, and effect, than you could 
if you were not to practice a little beforehand, 
And ſurely I need not remind yov, that ſuch 
preparatory exerciſes tend as much to the ſafety 
of your own perſons, as they do to the preſer- 
vation of the ſtate. 


But let me not conclude this addreſs without 
| | making 


1 . 
making an obſervation, to which it becomes a 
Chriſtian to call the attention of his country. | 


Do not forget that there is no protection like 
the protection of the Moſt High. Let it be 
our main care, therefore, that we do not pro 
voke that God to give us up, who has hithert 
ftood by us. May we have grace to repent c o 
our ſins; for undoubtedly they are great, an 
many. May we humble ourſelves before him, an 
obtain that mercy, which our bibles teach us tc 
implore in the name of his bleſſed Son, the friend 
and advocate of penitent ſinners. If God do no 
forſake us, all will yet be well, We may 
ſhaken ; but ſhall not be overthrown. I have 
no doubt that there are many amongſt us, who 
fear his holy name : and I have, on that account, 
a good hope for my country. There is more- 
over ſtrength enough in this kingdom to meet 
the intended attack, if that ſtrength be com- 
bined, and exerted. And I truſt that the ambi- 
tion, the cruelty, the rapacity, and the inſo- 
lence, which the enemy has ſhewn heretofore 
when victorious, will ſerve to call it forth. 


| 


For you, my countrymen, who have not been 
bred to the profeſſion of arms, I truſt there w1 
be no occaſion to draw the ſword. I have a 
hope, that God Almighty will bleſs our arms by 
ſea; and that the inhabitants of this iſland wi 

only have to view the defeat of the invaders 
from our ſhores, 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, let us be prepared for our ene- 
mies, in caſe they ſnould effect a landing. Let 
the firſt fight they get of our coaſt, diſcover to 
their view, an excited and determined people. 
Should they have reaſon to think, that* could 
they but make good a landing, England would 


ert be theirs, that thought alone . animate them 
do ſuſtain all the dreadful fire of our ſhips. But 


of this they will not be ſo ready to hope, if they 


ſee our ſhores lined, as far as their eyes can 
reach, with thouſands and tens of thouſands of 
the natives, all armed, all ready to give them a 


warm reception, and ro finiſh what our brave 
ſailors, and marines, began. 

Such a ſight may compleat their deſpair ; and 
there may be nothing left for thoſe who are 


ſtationed on the land to do, but to fall on their 
knees, and with eyes lifted up to heaven, to 
give God the praiſe, who gave the victory, 


THE END, 
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